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THE ALDINE. 



told, and scarcely needs to be explained. The hus- 
band and father — honest workman that he is — has 
returned to his comfortable though narrow home, and 
is enjoying his pipe while trying to carry out the wishes 
of the little one — who has as much faith in the om- 
nipotence of '-papa" as have the children of richer 
parents — and to make her, with fingers all unused to 
such tasks, a doll. Little Gretchen looks smilingly 
on, perfectly prepared to be satisfied with the work 
however clumsy it may be, while young Fritz roguishly 
plucks his mother's skirt to call attention to what is 
going on, and the good Hausfrau pauses a moment 
over her steaming tub to smile at der Vater's clum- 



ARTISTIC WARE AT THE CENTENNIAL. 



The specimens of rich silver ware, rare pottery of 
various sorts, and other similar art works of all na- 
tions, exhibited at Philadelphia, have had an un- 
doubted effect upon the people of the whole country. 
Indeed, it could not happen otherwise, when we con- 
sider how many thousands were probably there first 
introduced to such articles. To the dwellers in our 
leading cities the exhibition was probably less of a 
revelation than to others, because there is no large 
city in the United States in which there have not been 
frequently displayed specimens of silver ware of at 



good specimens of those manufactures had been much 
more seldom exhibited in even our largest cities than 
had examples of good work in metals. Indeed, it is 
very doubtful whether the great mass of the people, 
while they knew very well what good silver ware was, 
had any adequate idea whatever of the best sorts of 
artistic pottery. 

The Exhibition at Philadelphia was, therefore, like 
a revelation to many thousands of people, giving to 
them their first clear conception of the capabilities of 
those materials for being used in the reproduction of 
art forms, and so becoming ornamental without losing 
their character for usefulness. In silver ware, for in- 




COMMUNION SERVICE IN SILVER.— Lias & Son. 



siness. Truth to say, the good father's efforts are not 
of the most facile sort, and could he see himself in the 
glass — or, what is better, in this picture — he would 
probably be ready enough to acknowledge that he 
cuts a somewhat ridiculous figure, as everybody can 
see except the little Gretchen whose doll is in hand. 
Altogether it is a thoroughly pleasing scene of happy, 
homely life, and will not fail to be appreciated wher- 
ever there is longing for home, love, and unity under 
whatever conditions. 

Franz Defregger, the painter of this charming pic- 
ture, is one of the modern school of Munich, and has 
a growing reputation there, though little known in 
this country. An excellent picture by him, "The 
Prize Horse," was exhibited at the Centennial Loan 
Exhibition, and attracted much attention from the 
thousands who saw it. 



least considerable excellence of workmanship, if not 
equal to many of those shown at Philadelphia. It 
must be confessed, indeed, that, up to that time, 
nothing had been produced here to equal the speci- 
mens of artistic work in metals — especially in silver — 
exhibited by both American and foreign houses, the 
artisans of this countr}' having outdone themselves in 
order to vie with their competitors from abroad. So 
that, in some respects, the exhibit was a revelation to 
all ; but less so, as we have said, to those who had be- 
come somewhat familiarized with the work of our 
leading silversmiths than to those who then, for the 
first time, found themselves brought face to face with 
forms of beauty of which they had theretofore only 
read or dreamed. 

It was the same thing with articles of pottery, por- 
celain, majolica, faience, etc., with the exception that 



stance, which was long, and still is to a certain ex- 
tent, considered the peculiar property of the rich, it 
was sufficiently well known that beautiful forms had 
been and could be produced ; but how many such 
forms, and how beautiful, had, probably, never been 
thoroughly understood before. Nor, what is of more 
importance, had it been understood how thoroughly 
those same forms, and others even more beautiful than 
any commonly found in solid silver ware, could be 
reproduced in plated ware, of which specimens were 
exhibited, showing that what could be done in solid 
silver could also be copied in plated ware with no less 
of beauty or usefulness, and with a great reduction in 
price, so that artistic table service need no longer re- 
main the exclusive prerogative of the rich, but could 
be made to suit the tables and the purses of those of 
very moderate means. It is not fair to sneer at this 
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reproduction of solid wares in plated goods, for it has 
become one of the. necessities of the hour. A few 
years ago, and only the very rich could put upon their 
tables anything of the sort, those of less means being 
compelled to be content with steel forks, pewter or 
german-silver spoons, and a tea-service of, at best, the 
various amalgams known as Britannia 
ware ; while now, thanks to the pro- 
gress made in the art of electro- 
plating, there is scarcely a household 
whose members can not serve them- 
selves from plate of the same form, 
and possessing the same characteris- 
tics of cleanliness and of resistance to 
corrosion as those possessed by the 
costlier wares of their richer and 
more ambitious neighbors. 

This is no small thing, especially 
in such a country as ours, where dif- 
ference of rank is an interchangeable 
quantity, the first of to-day being the 
possible last of to-morrow. Things 
go very much for what they seem to 
be worth, and it is a thing by no 
means lightly to be despised that the 
boy of to-day, no matter how hum- 
ble his parentage, should not see 
around him the semblance — if only 
a counterfeit — of the objects which 
excite the admiration of and help to 
educate his wealthier comrade. The 
result is that when he ''comes to his 
estate, " as he hopes, and is pretty sure 
to do, and takes his turn in the ranks 
of the rich, he will find things much 
less changed to him as to externals 
than would have been the case some 
years ago. All this came from the 
substitution of electro-plate for solid 
silver ware, and who shall say that it 
has been no good change .? Nor is 
the substitution entirely confined to 

those unable to purchase and own ^ — 

the more costly service. Not a few 
of the wealthiest of our families ha- 
bitually use the counterfeit as a means of foiling bur- 
glars — taking care, however, that it is artistically 
equal to the genuine plate ; and, so long as they do 
look after its artistic merit, we fail to see wherein they 
are wrong or in anywise inconsistent. 

The fact remains, however, that the finest ideas in 
metal working have 
. been elaborated first 
in the pure metal. 
Why this should be 
so we are not fully 
prepared to say ; but 
it is very probably be- 
cause silver was used 
as a material for art 
works long before the 
art of plating was 
known, and so estab- 
lished a precedence 
which no imitation 
has ever been able to 
overcome. We are 
not surprised to find, 
therefore, at the Cen- 
tennial, as elsewhere, 
that the palm for ar- 
tistic merit must be 
given to works in 
solid metal, and this 
independently of their 
intrinsic value ; for, 
as we have shown in 
The Aldine, the 
value of a work in 
silver repousse, for in- 
stance, was out of all 
proportion to that of 
the metal used in its 
production. Whe- 



ther of mythological vases or Christian communion 
services, however, the works shown in silver were by 
far the most valuable and attractive ; while, at the 
same time, the reproductions in electro-plate so closely 
followed the designs of the original as to make them 
a very boon to the mass, who could not afford the 




GROUP OF FAIENCE VASES. 

originals and yet coveted the possession of the artistic 
forms and designs. 

In pottery somewhat of the same thing was to be 
observed. While in our larger cities, as has been 
said, specimens in majolica, faience, and porcelain of 
Sevres or of Dresden had not been uncommon, they 
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had very seldom been seen in the smaller towns or 
country villages, where pretty much all that was 
known of pottery was comprised in the ordinary 
"stone china" of the period, with all its hideous 
forms, or the occasional set of ''real china," a relic in 
some lucky family, of some almost-forgotten ancestor, 
or of former days of splendor. By 
way of parenthesis we may remark 
that many of these old wares — not- 
ably what is known as the "willow 
ware," bore on them ornamentations 
of remarkable power of execution 
and beauty of form. 

The idea, however, that even the 
homeliest utensils could be worked 
into forms of beauty and of artistic 
perfection had never become widely 
spread abroad in the land, for the 
simple reason that there was no evi- 
dence on which it could have been 
based. As a rule, everything in the 
way of pottery ware offered for sale 
throughout the country, whether of 
articles for use, or what were called 
— on a sort of lucus a non lucendo 
principle — "ornaments," were the 
most outrageous violations of all the 
principles of taste, and capable of 
conveying no other idea than those 
which might be engendered by a rich 
mince pie eaten late at night, through 
%^ the medium of the nightmare. The 
exhibition, however, of works of the 
highest style of art — such as we il- 
lustrate — has had the effect to con- 
vince both manufacturers and pur- 
chasers — and manufacturers because 
purchasers were first convinced — 
that something better than the old 
style of no ornamentation might be 
indulged in with the certainty of its 
being appreciated by the people at 
large. In this way the Centennial 
Exposition has done good to the 
whole country by spreading abroad a 
desire for a much higher expression of art in the com- 
monest household articles than was felt before. 

On the other hand it may be matter of question, 
whether or not we have not lost in some respects. 
There is a certain ludicrous — not to say ridiculous — 
aspect to the case which, perhaps, deserves mention. 

It has become, since 
the close of the Cen- 
tennial, very much 
the fashion to talk 
about the different 
styles of silver and of 
pottery ware with a 
familiarity which is 
very apt to breed a 
feeling of contempt 
among those who are 
better informed and 
are less carried away 
with recollections of 
their visits to Phila- 
delphia. One is apt 
to hear now very little, 
in the way of conver- 
sation, at almost any 
gathering, than criti- 
cal comments — some 
of them very flimsy — 
on the comparative 
merits of majolica, 
faience, Dresden, 
Sevres, Palissy, and 
various other styles 
and makes of pottery ; 
or on the compara- 
tive merits of the han- 
diwork of the different 
artists in silver and 
other metals. Listen- 



ing to much of this sort of discussion, one might 
imagine that the masterpieces of the past had never 
before been fully appreciated, and that it had been re- 
served for the present generation to find out who, in 
the past, had been great artists and who had not. It 
is probable that this topic w^ll furnish material for 
conversation around many a fireside for a long time 
to come ; and it may become — may have become, we 
dare say — tiresome to not a few who have been ob- 
liged to listen to it, and who were better informed at 
the outset than most of their interlocutors. This sort 
of discussion is very far from doing any harm, how- 
ever, to the cause of art in general, for it has the effect, 
as a rule, of creating a popular interest in, and of dif- 
fusing a general knowledge of, art among the people. 
It will be, or ought to be, difficult hereafter to sell 
to persons who have seen the magnificent specimens, 
both in metal and in pottery, shown at Philadelphia 
and those shown by en- 
gravings in such works 
as The Aldine, any of 
the abominable forms for- 
merly so common and so 
familiar to travelers in 
the regions of our coun- 
try away from the cities. 
Even the most remote 
and most rural of ham- 
lets will have now stand- 
ards by which to judge 
what is offered them 
either in electro-plate, or 
silver, or pottery ware of 
whatever kind. Vases 
which look like nothing, 
and have no elements of 
beauty about them, will 
stand no comparison with 
such specimens of real 
artistic work as we have 
from time to time en- 
graved, and of which we 
give fresh illustrations in 
the present number. 

It is in this respect that 
The Aldine has done 
much to fulfill its mis- 
sion as an art educator, 
by showing what was best, 
not only at the show at 
Philadelphia, but wher- 
ever else the works of 
really good artists were to 
be found ; and it is to be 
hoped that we shall never 
be found derelict in doing 
our duty in this respect. 
We have published, from 
time to time, engravings 
of some of the best pic- 
tures produced by native 
or foreign artists, and we 
propose continuing to do 

the same thing, with the idea that it shall never be 
properly said that we have failed to give our readers 
samples of the best results and best eftorts of both 
European and American artists and artisans in works 
of both pure and applied art. — Sidney Grey. 



to provide properly for the rocking of the many ma- 
chines which accumulate in the galleries, the curved 
lines present innumerable difficulties. So the build- 
ing is to be a long quadilateral with right angles, the 
shortest sides fronting upon the river and the Military- 
School ; the longest facing upon the Avenue Labour- 
donnaye on the east, and the Avenue Suffren on the 
west. The buildings wdll be erected near the Military 
School, so as to leave 10,000 square yards between 
them and the river for the park — one of marvels of 
the future Exposition, as the horticulturists and bird- 
fanciers of the world *are invited to send their rarest 
specimens of flowers and birds. In the Exposition of 
1867 the building was arranged as a huge cake, and so 
disposed that each nation could have a slice ; this 
idea is to be carried out in the future one — the square 
lends itself just as freely to such an arrangement. The 
centre of the edifice is reserved for. the Fine Arts ; the 




THE EXPOSITION OF 1878. 



At present all Paris, yes, all Europe, is interested 
in the coming Exhibition of 1878. Work has com- 
menced on the Champs de Mars, and the Trocadero, 
opposite each other, though on either side of the 
River Seine. As the Exhibition buildings are to 
stretch across the river, a supplementar}^ bridge, built 
over the Pont d'Jena, will connect the two parts and 
allow visitors to pass from one side to the other with- 
out leaving the Exhibition grounds. The main build- 
ing will not be elliptical in shape, as was that of 1867 ; 
the architects have decided that the curved line is 
very inconvenient for fastening together the parts of 
the structure to be composed mainly of iron ; besides, 



BASIN IN PORCELAIN. 

smaller saloons annexed and contiguous to the grand 
gallery will be allotted to the rich amateurs, and to the 
provincial museums, for the exhibition of the marvels 
of their collections. Each one will be privileged to 
decorate the space given him according to his taste. 
At each extremity of the palace will be an enormous 
vestibule — one looking toward the Trocadero, the 
other to the Military School ; the facades of these 
vestibules will be of cut stone decorated with statues. 
The space to be covered by the buildings, etc., 
comprises 240,000 square yards. The Commission, 
having in mind an artistic effect, have arrayed side by 
side the countries of the Orient, whose populations 
are lovers of color and light — those whose architec- 
ture, costumes and furniture are picturesque and bril- 
liant — those will be grouped ; and their saloons will 
open upon that of the Fine Arts, so as to give a mag- 
nificent coup d'oeil. Among the amusements they 
speak of a captive balloon, capable of carr}'ing one 
hundred persons at once to the altitude of 500 yards. 
Upon the highest plain of the Trocadero will be an 



enormous lighthouse, built by Cail ; this great light 
will be 137 yards high (the highest up to this time). 
It is commissioned by England, and is to be placed at 
Plymouth after the exhibition : the tower will contain 
ten chambers for the guardians ; two store rooms ; 
one infirmary ; a sleeping-room, with twelve beds for 
the wrecked ; and, about fifty-three yards above the 
sea, upon a movable bed, is to be an enormous can- 
non, capable of sending the life-lines a distance of 
10,000 yards ; a life-boat, ready for sea, will be always 
kept under a shed placed upon the first platform, and 
can be put into service by a single person. Upon the 
Trocadero, also, will be stationed the grand aquariums 
of fresh and salt water. Those of 1867 were interest- 
ing, from all accounts, but, for scientific purposes, 
altogether worthless. They were quite large, one re- 
ceiving from the River Dhuys 174 cubic yards of 
water, the other, 600 cubic yards of water from the 

sea, daily. But the aqua- 
riums of 1878 are to be 
vast ; they mean not only 
to exhibit all known fish, 
but to arrange them so 
that the visitors will be 
instructed into the lives 
and daily habits of the 
finny tribes, and their re- 
production, natural and 
artificial. Like the house 
of the antique philoso- 
pher, their houses will be 
of glass, and their private 
lives open to the day. A 
few "regulations,'' taken 
from the Journal Officiel, 
may interest some of 
your readers : The Ex- 
position, which is to open 
upon the Champs de 
Mars, and upon the 
heights of the Trocadero, 
on the I St of May, 1878, 
and close upon the 31st 
of October, following, is 
organized under the re- 
sponsibility and the di- 
rection of the Minister 
of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, by a general com- 
missioner, named previ- 
ously by a presidential 
decree, M. the Senator 
Krantz. To aid this gen- 
eral commissioner (or 
commissary-general) are 
to be instituted, in each 
department, special com- 
missioners, who will cor- 
respond with him, and 
who will have, for mis- 
sion, to make known con- 
ditions of the Exhibition ; 
to distribute the requests 
for admission, etc. ; in a word, to direct toward the 
great end the resources of their respective departments. 
The same course will be pursued in foreign countries, 
by commissioners instituted by request of the French 
Government ; and they will be requested to send a 
representative to the commissary-general, to partici- 
pate in the division of space ; the management of it, 
etc. Exhibitors must address themselves to their re- 
spective commissions, as the commissary -general will 
not correspond. Each nation should divide its pro- 
ducts among the nine groups forming the base of the 
system of general classification. Below are the names 
and order of these groups : ist group, works of art ; 
2d, education, information, material and processes of 
the liberal arts ; 3d, furniture, and accessories ; 4th, 
tissues — clothing and accessories ; 5th, extractive in- 
dustries, products rough worked ; 6th. tools and 
processes of mechanical industries ; 7th, alimentary 
products; 8th, agriculture and pisciculture; and 9th, 
horticulture. 

These nine groups are subdivided into ninety clas- 
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ses ; a methodical and complete catalogue will be ar- 
ranged to guide the visitor ; giving the place of the 
product, and its exhibitor. Each nation will have the 
right to have the catalogue of its section, but printed 
at its own expense, and in its own language only. 

No work of art, no product exposed in any part of 
the palace, can be copied, drawn, or reproduced with- 
out the authority of the exposer, nor withdrawn before 
the close of the Exposition without permission of the 
commissary-general. 

Exhibitors will have nothing to pay for the places 
they will occupy ; and the flooring will be furnished 
them in good state. If they wish to displace, modify, 
or consolidate the flooring ; if the nature of their ex- 
position exacts works of decoration or terracing, in 
the building or in the garden, all will be executed at 
their expense, and with the authoriza- 
tion of the commissary-general. 

The works of art, from French or 
foreign artists, produced since the ist of 
May, 1867 — that is to say, since the 
last Universal Exhibition — will be ad- 
mitted and installed into special saloons. 

Not to be admitted : copies in gene- 
ral ; pictures and drawings not framed ; 
sculptures in clay not baked. A jury 
of admission will be organized ; also an 
international jury on recompenses. The 
number and nature of recompenses will 
be settled in future. 

On that concerning agricultural pro- 
ducts and those classed industrial, all 
matters judged dangerous will be ex- 
cluded. Corrosive substances, altering 
or incommodious, should be inclosed 
in solid vases of proportions. Explos- 
ives or inflammables will be received 
only in imitation. 

The constructors of machines, ap- 
parels, etc., exacting the use of water, 
of gas, or of steam, should, upon their 
demand for admission, mention the 
quantities that will be necessary to 
them, and which will be furnished 
them gratuitously. An international 
jury will award the recompenses, for 
which, at present, a sum of $300,000 is 
allotted. 

Those who aspire to be exhibitors 
should procure a demand for admission, 
which are already printed and are gra- 
tuitous. At Paris they may be ob- 
tained at the Palace of Industry, and 
at the Ministers of Agriculture and 
Commerce ; in the- Departments, at the 
seat of the different committees of the 
Exposition. The demands are to be 
filled and sent back in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Foreigners make their de- 
mands of the committees of their seve- 
ral countries. 

The administration will not be re- 
sponsible in any degree for the objects 
exposed, which otherwise may be in- 
sured by the exposers. Measures have been taken to 
prevent misrule. A general supervision will be organ- 
ized to prevent theft or embezzlement ; the exhibitors 
of each section should form a special guard, to be re- 
ceived by the commissary, and to wear a uniform or 
emblems, and who may require the co-operation of 
the regular police. The articles exposed will be freed 
from all duties. 

All communications addressed to the commission 
should be as follows : *'M. le S6nateur Commissaire 
G6neral de TExposition Universelle de 1878, a Paris." 

The gallery of Fine Arts will be the chef-d'auvre 
of the Exposition. 

Each nation will occupy a surface of twenty-five 
yards ; and it is divided on the principle that each 
nation will have its fa9ade decorated according to the 
architecture peculiar to itself. Upon this idea is based 
the design of M. B6nard, the one which attracts the 
most attention ; but the question arose whether such 
an idea could be imposed upon each nation ; as some 



one might wish to decorate in better style and taste 
than the prevailing one of its architecture ; and whe- 
ther it would not be better to communicate to each 
foreign commission the plan, and regulate by their 
judgment. So the design of M. Benard is to be re- 
produced and a copy sent to each commission. In 
the mean time he continues his labor upon the sec- 
tion belonging to his country, in which he intends to 
reproduce the history of French architecture from re- 
motest times to the present day. — John Steeple. 



PAINTINGS IN WATER COLORS. 



The existence of the American Society of Paint- 
ers in Water Colors could not possibly be anything 
new or unknown to oar readers, albeit they might 




ANCIENT CHINESE VASE. 

forget, if not occasionally reminded of it, that there 
was such an organization. An outgrowth of the re- 
vival of interest in water colors which took place a 
few years ago, the Society was organized by some of 
our leading artists, and has been very successful in 
directing attention to its particular branch of art, and 
in doing very much good work. The only trouble 
with it has been that, very many worthy people having 
imbibed the notion that paintings in water colors are 
of less consequence than those in oil — infinitely easier 
to do, and of far less value when done — the works of 
the members of the Society in this line get less atten- 
tion, perhaps, than they deserve. At least, the whole 
subject of water-color painting has fer less popular 
recognition than its importance would warrant. In 
saying this, we do not wish to be misunderstood as 
insinuating, in the remotest degree, that the annual 
exhibitions of the Society are not well attended, for the 
reverse is certainly the case. It can not be disguised, 
however, that the popular interest has been allowed 



to concentrate itself, so to speak, so thoroughly on 
paintings in oils, that water colors have been very 
much neglected and overlooked ; and this in face of 
the really strong, good work done, both here and 
abroad, by men who have practically shown their 
ability to produce good pictures in any material which 
they may choose to handle. The fact is, we suspect, 
that a considerable portion of the general public has 
taken up the notion, which we are sorry to say is 
shared by some artists who ought to know better — 
that, while it is a difficult thing to paint good pictures 
in oils, water colors will almost *' paint themselves ;" 
that they are in the nature of toys, and may be 
handled, with more or less of success, by almost any- 
body whether he can draw or not. Of course, no 
argument is necessary to expose the fallacy of this - 
reasoning — if reasoning it can be called 
^^^^^^^1 — but it prevails to some extent, and 
^^^^^H has a certain amount of influence 
'^^^H nevertheless. 

^^IIIP It is now some ten years since the 

American Society was organized, its 
tenth annual exhibition having been 
given in January and February, 1877; 
and in that time very good progress has 
been made in this branch of art, though 
there still remains ample room for im- 
provement in both artists and public. 
Looking at the tenth exhibition as a 
whole, for instance, we should say that 
— especially in the case of the artists 
who also and usually paint in oils — 
there was less attention to quality than 
to quantity. That is, it seemed as 
though,' in too many instances, the 
works shown had been painted less from 
any actual love than a desire to produce 
something ; and that they had been 
looked upon rather in the light of * ' pot 
boilers," which tended to interrupt the 
regular work in oil colors. Of course 
this was not true of all the works shown, 
but it was very much the impression 
the visitor was likely to get from a casual 
look through the rooms. It was only 
on a second and more careful review 
that we found the many real gems which 
saved the exhibition from presenting a 
dead level of mediocrity. 

Before speaking of the individual 
pictures, we may take occasion to note 
the fact that there were shown a good 
many pictures by foreign artists — pic- 
tures loaned for the occasion. This, 
we can not help thinking, was a mistake. 
It seemed, and seems to us, that it would 
have been better to have confined the 
exhibition entirely to the work of mem- 
bers, or, at least, of American artists. 
We fail to see wherein the exhibition or 
the Society was benefited by the admis- 
sion of the works of foreigners. To be 
sure, they helped to make the place 
more attractive as a show ; but by so 
much as they added to its attractiveness in that respect, 
they detracted fi'om its value as a representative ex- 
hibition of the work of American artists. If there is 
anything in these national exhibitions which is worth 
considering, it is their American character. Foreign 
artists may or may not do better work than is done by 
Americans, but the exhibition of their work certainly 
can not be considered as adding anything or proving 
anything in regard to the capabilities of our own art- 
ists. If we are to have an exhibition of water-color 
pictures, let us be so told, and let us see as many pic- 
tures, and by as many different artists, as possible; 
but if we are invited to see the pictures of an Ameri- 
can Society, let us be shown works of American artists 
only. It would be impossible for us to even men- 
tion all of the more than five hundred pictures hung 
on the walls of the Academy at the tenth exhibition 
of the Society, much less could we give any opinion 
as to the merits of them all, though in a future num- 
ber we shall notice the leading specimens. 



